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BLUE AND WHITE CHINA. 




T has" been sait} that at an English 
dinner party, after the departure of 
the ladies, the' men immediately 
proceed > to ** pass the bottle "mi. 
til ''all's blue." In such a staid society as 
the '^Sette of Odd Volumes" such -questionable 
indulgence is .of course ' absolutely 'f(»:bidden, 
still, sad though it may seem, it £dls to nty 
lot this evening to give an azure tone to the 
atmosphere, and also, in a^ sense to pass the 
bottle too. It may be some palliation, however. 
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of my conduct, if I explain that these bottles 
partake in no wise of a festive nor (although 
" blue-bottles ") of an entomological character. — 
There is not even a suspicion of bees-wing 
about them. 

Another scandal at the expense of the proud 
Britisher, is the all^ation that we, as a nation, 
are all given over to "manias" of one kind or 
another, and among others the "Blue Mania ^ 
has been perhaps one of the most notable. It 
is on this particular form of china craze, that I 
have to discourse to-night, and for which I crave 
your indulgence. 

It does not enter within the scope of this 
paper to discuss the technicalities of the art of 
making either pottery in general or this Nankin 
Blue in particular, more especially as the Sette 
possesses a Potter of its own, upon whose func- 
tions I do not desire to trespass. Moreover, a 
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technical treatise, introduced after dinner at a 
meeting, the avowed objects of which are convi- 
viality and mutual admiration, would be extremely 
out of place, so that I shall avoid the subject, 
and with the less reluctance, that I don't know 
much about it myself. 

Let me, however, apprize our respected visitors 
that ignorance on any given subject is not by any 
means a disqualification in the eyes of Odd 
Volumes, as regards lecturing thereon. We are, 
as our name implies, an odd Sette. One of our 
odd rules is that no Odd Volume shall be allowed 
to talk for more than three minutes on any 
subject that he understands. This of course 
implies that he may speak for any length of time 
on a subject that he does not understand. But 
I am not going to avail myself, to any great 
extent, of this privilege to-night, and I therefore 
beg my respected hearers not to look Blue, for the 
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story that I have to tell will be neither lon& 
nor^ as I trust, (like the famous Tavern Sign,) 
a Blue Bore. I intend ixide«d to con&ie n^ 
remarks chiefly to the artistic and aesthetic side 
of the question. I want to .try and explain to 
you why it is that old Blue and Whilte China is 
so much admired by artists and jEX)tmoi6seurs, 
and I should like also, if you will allow m^ to 
make a few observations on the antiquity of this 
ware, its introduction into England, and it& riste 
into the popukri^ which it at present enjoya 
and which is indeed a revived taste, dating bact 
about thirty ye^j^. 

It was indeed by no means unknown, nor even 
rare, in this country before the revival to which 
I have alluded. Piepes of cfmstdearable s^e are 
often niet;vrith in aAcestral country [houses, where 
they have been for ages; land the mentt(M^ 
of "Blue Porcelaines" mounted in silver, occurs 
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pretty frequently in antique inventories. Pieces, 
often in mounts of Eastern origin, were sent as 
presents to— ^(m:^ between— Royal and distin- 
guished personages* I may tell yo^ that there 
were, until very recently, two superb, pieces of 
Blue at Burleigh House, presented (as the parch- 
ment inscriptions attached to them^duly set forth) 
by Queen Elizal>eth to her Jrst.QianceUor, Lord 
Burleigh,, and which are still in the silver-gilt 
mounts in. which the Queen caused tl^m to b^ 
set A still, earlier, mention of this china being 
introduced into England is referable to thjs 
accidental visit of J^lulip of Austria and Joan-^ 
(the King and Queen of Castile,) in 1506, when 
the King presented certain blue and white Nankin 
cups to Sir Thomas Trenchard,^which cups are 
stated to be still in the possession of the descen* 
dants of that family, , . . 
Then we find, as trade developed, through the 
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first settlement of the East India Company, laige 
numbers of this ware found their way to England, 
either through our Ea$t India Merchants' 
Company, or through the Portuguese, Dutch, or 
French Companies engaged in the same enter- 
prise. We may see a portion, (fragmental, 'tis 
true, but in sufficient quantity to indicate what 
the quality of the gathering originally was,) of 
the collection made by Queen Mary, wife of 
William III., the remainder of which is still on 
view at Hampton Court, other portions having 
been removed to the Royal Palaces, where they 
may doubtless be identified and recognized. 

The later taste for Blue and White China, as 
a fascinating style of decanAm for our houses, 
was much fostered by a numb^ of artistic men 
who formed what may be called **the Aesthetic 
movement" That a certain amount of ridicule 
should have been cast upon su^ a movement 
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was inevitable ; and not a little fun was made, on 
the stage, at the expense of the eccentric indivi- 
dual called by W. S. Gilbert the " blue and white 
young man '' ; also in the columns of Punch by 
the contributors to that festive periodical. But 
this ridicule, however, only attacked the excres- 
cences of the so-called aesthetic school, which, in 
spite of the satirical comments of those who 
knew nothing about the subject, and possibly, 
indeed, aided by the publicity thus given, did 
undoubtedly a great deal to establish a taste 
(which I hope and believe to be permanent) for 
the decoration of our houses with this most 
desirable of all ceramics. 

Among the earliest collectors, (dating from 
this new departure,) were the artists of certain 
schools, — the inhabitants of that very Chinese 
colony, Chelsea, being among the first enthusiasts. 

But mere enthusiasts and collectors are very 

B 
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different beings from true connoisseurs, and 
amongst these was the late Charles A. Howell — 
(onewhile secretary to Mr. Ruskin), This gifted 
gentleman was verily the apostle of blue, and he 
preached the gospel thereof so thoroughly that 
he might, and did, claim (among other things,) 
some credit for " Educating his party " — like the 
famous Earl of Beaconsfield, and on similar lines 
— t\e, — he taught them to vote "true blue." 
Howell is stated to have given to Dante Rossetti, 
James McNeil Whistler, Frederic Leyland and 
most of his associates, their first pronounced 
hungering after Blue China. Our own particular 
" connoisseur," Bro. Orrock, who is facetiously 
known among his friends by the two widely 
different but dignified titles of "Emperor of 
China " and " Admiral of the Blue," may — or 
may not — ^be indebted to Howell for his early 
Blue aspirations ; but he can — and I hope will — 
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tell you in his own inimitable manner his expe- 
rience of Howell in that connection. Anyway, 
whether Howell, who was a person of fertile 
imagination, inoculated his friends for " Blue," 
or vice-versa, it is certain that he took to collect- 
ing Blue China with that practical discrimination 
he exhibited in most of his dealings, and was 
able to keep his friends supplied with pieces in 
excellent taste. 

A speciality in his eyes, and in those of 
Rossetti and his friends, were the pieces which 
come under the designation of "Aster;" a 
special plate, too— introducing the lotus flower, 
found great favour in this set, and from HowelPs 
collection I am able to introduce some specimens 
of these particular favourites. 

From these the taste spread for what are called 
" Aster" Plates ; — which, at one time had found 
their way to Holland in great varieties and in 
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large quantities ; and, owing to the Aesthetic 
craze, dishes and plates of this pattern were 
brought to England in such considerable numbers 
that one dealer in Amsterdam— who was in touch 
with a well-known firm in London — ^promptly 
went to work and scoured Holland, buying up 
whole stacks of these patterns ; thus making a 
" comer " which at once brought a golden return 
for Blue, and accommodated the desire of the 
Aesthetic throng. Probably the most popular 
design in this country at the present time, how- 
ever, is what is known as the Hawthorn pattern, 
but which, our excellent president assures me, is 
really intended to represent a plum blossom. 
The chief noticeable features about fine pieces 
of hawthorn are ; absence of marks (six marks 
or otherwise), intense brilliancy and clearness in 
the blue — ^which is always deep and possesses 
v/hat is called the "agate" quality — ^and the 
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beautiful and careful drawing of the sprays and 
flowers. Add to these a curd-like paste and a 
limpid glaze, and these, together with the elegant 
egg-shaped contour of the vase itself, combine to 
produce one of the most beautiful ornaments 
imaginable; fa^and away finer, to my mind, in 
its simplicity and grace, th^n all the laboured 
efforts of the most celebrated manufacturers of 
coloured china, both as to design and quality. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Brother Orrock I 
am able to show you to-night a most superb 
specimen of the Hawthorn Vase. (See frontis- 
piece.*) 

Pieces of this shape and pattern have often 
been alluded to by persons who might have 
been expected to know better, and even in this 

* The illustration does not represent the identical jar 
lent by Mr. Orrock on the occasion of this lecture, but 
one very similar in shape, design and colour. 
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room, as " Ginger-pots," but although pots simi- 
lar in shape, were and still are used for the ex- 
portation of that grateful stimulant, I believe, 
as a matter of fact, the fine Nankin jars were 
never intended nor used for anything but pure 
ornament. Brother Orrock tells me that he 
believes there are not more than a dozen per- 
fect si^cimens of these pots in existence, but I 
think he must have lost sight of the fact that 
the Blue and White collection at Dresden—^ 
formerly in the Green Vaults and now in the Jo- 
hanneum — ^is remarkable for containing no less 
than 15 fine specimens of the Hawthorn Vase. 
(This collection was brought together between 
the years 1694 and 1705, by Augustus the 
Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland.) 
The great trouble with them, as with other jars, 
is, that owing to their great antiquity, the ele- 
gant bell-shaped lids have either got broken or 
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misplaced and consequently lost; so that it is 
difficult to obtain what we call a complete 
specimen. 

It seems almost incredible, were it not that 
we have the evidence of it before our eyes in 
almost every dealer's shop in London, that vast 
quantities of this lovely porcelain were, during 
the last century, completely ruined by the 
vulgar and degraded taste of the time in being 
painted, over the glaze, with harsh glaring 
colours, in English and French porcelain manu- 
factories. Very comical were occasionally the 
results thus obtained by this mixture of style, 
producing a kind of olla podrida in which the 
lovely blue colour itself was entirely lost. Mr. 
Gr^o has kindly lent me one or two specimens 
thus " clobbered " and now on the table before 
you, which, had they not been spoilt in this way, 
would have been valuable pieces, but are now 
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worthless. Generally speaking, the designs on 
the fine old Nankin ware were either purely 
Chinese in subject or showing a strong Persian 
influence, but occasionally we find even Catholic 
subjects introduced, the Chinese potters having 
been commissioned by the Jesuit missionaries 
to execute these in considerable quantities. I 
have here a curious lid with a supposed repre- 
sentation thereon of King Louis IX. (otherwise 
called Saint Louis) of France, but as that re- 
doubtable Crusader flourished in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, I should think the por- 
trait somewhat apocryphal. However, it is 
evidently a Catholic subject. 

I think it is now desirable that I should attempt 
to explain why it is that this particular ware finds 
such favour in the eyes of artists and connoisseurs, 
also of the many, who, without belonging to 
either of these classes, yet find an inexplicable 
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and indefinable charm therein. Thousands of 
people like blue and white china without knowing 
why^ and possibly I may be fortunate enough to 
help in clearing this matter up. 

We have, then, to regard Blue and White 
China in a two-fold aspect, first as an undeniably 
exquisite decoration for the interior of our 
houses, and secondly, as a thing of rare beauty 
in itself, and apart from all consideration of its 
adaptability to its surroundings. No question 
can arise as to its decorative quality. The very 
blue and white of the sky, — and here let me 
digress for a moment to say, that somewhere 
about the year a.d. 954, the Emperor Che-tsong 
having been asked what colour he would like 
the vases to be which were intended for his use, 
replied, " Give me simply porcelain tinted like 
the blue of heaven after rain, such as it appears 
between the clouds." Thence-forward this china 
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was known . among the Chinese by a name 
suggested by this Imperial order, which signifies 
"Sky blue after rain." 

So that I repeat, the very blue and white of 
the sky is scarcely more in consonance with the 
landscape of which it is the natural complement 
than is a collection of fine pieces of Nankin blue 
and white china, judiciously distributed, or if 
you prefer it, massed together, in an elegantly 
furnished room. I care not indeed, what style 
of decoration or furniture you may have adopted 
for your room ; provided it be good of its kind 
your blue and white china will not look out of 
place ; — let your wall paper be never so hideous — 
your Nankin shall serve to distract your eye 
from its monstrosity ; be your china grouped on 
shelves of sombre ebony, or displayed on the 
ponderous, respectable mahogany of the Harley 
Street waiting rooms, it will relieve their gloom; 
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place it daintily in the elegant Sheraton satin- 
wood cabinet that adorns your drawing-room 
wall, — it will enhance the beauty thereof; — is 
there a comer in your study which the light of 
the lamp barely reaches ? — give it a " bolt firom 
the blue " and you have it forthwith illumined ; — 
put it in close juxtaposition with the finest or 
most delicate of pictures, whether oil or water- 
colour, — Blue China will not detract one whit 
from their beauty; it will accord equally well 
with Rembrandt or with David Cox. Do what 
you like with it, (so long as you don't break it) 
and it shall always be right ! And why ? Because 
you have, consciously or unconsciously, taken 
the hmt with which Nature has provided you ; 
you have introduced into the otherwise gloomy 
interior of your house the blue and white which 
is a repetition on a small scale of that more 
glorious blue and white with which Nature 
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decorates and enlivens the brilliant landscape or 
the dreary forest, and Ms is the secret of its 
absolute and unerring success as an article of 
decoration. Compare the effect in two rooms, 
one of which shall have for its decoration an 
odd jumble, of, perhaps, many kinds of coloured 
china, with another room tastefully set out with 
this lovely ware.* The one gives no repose to 
the eye, the pictures on the walls lose half their 
value by having in front of them some jarring, 
glaring piece of colour, and the whole concern 
has more the look of a room ia a museum than 
anything else ; or worse still, reminds one 
possibly of a confectioner's shop, or a glimpse of 
a kaleidoscope, in its manifold distractions for 
the eye. The other, tastefully adorned with 
Blue China, invites you — ^to repose — and contem- 

* Referring to the display on the table. 
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plation — and you sit down in your arm-chair to 
stnoke your cigar — and thank God that there is 
at least one nook in the world wherein you may 
find that true joy which a fancy, Bridecake style 
of decoration can never bring. 

So much for our Blue and White as a mere 
article of adornment. 

Now let us look at it closely and consider it 
on its own merits and simply as porcelain ; — and 
I must here ask you to again allow me to digress 
for a few moments [to give you one or two 
historical details of interest. 

There is no doubt a good deal of fable in 
connection with the early hktory of the materials 
employed, but I would call your attention to an 
extract from the work (dated 1298) of Marco 
Polo, the great Venetian traveller. He says, 
speaking of the Kaolin — one of the chief ingre- 
dients— ** They (the Chinese potters) collect a 
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certain kind of earth as it were from a mine, and, 
laying it in a great heap, suffer it to be exposed 
to the wind, rain and sun for thirty or forty 
years, during which time it is never disturbed. 
By this means it becomes refined and fit for 
being wrought into vessels " 

I have alluded to the manufacture of this ware 
in the year a.d. 954, when it was christened "sky 
blue " ; but it did not arrive at perfection until the 
period of the Ming dynasty, four or five hundred 
years later. Then not only was the clay of the 
finest quality, but so also was the Cobalt, the 
special kind then in use being called Sou-ni-po. 
Pieces of that period are the most prized on this 
account, for we read that shortly afterwards, the 
supply of this peculiar cobalt, Sou-ni-po, gave 
out> so that the makers then had to employ blue 
less pure. They however improved considerably 
in design, and having discovered a new blue 
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called that "of the Mussulman/* which almost 
compensated- for the lost Sou-ni-po, continued 
for a long time to make very fine china. Then, 
unfortunately, the Mussulman blue disappeared 
also, and worse than all, the fine clay was all 
exhausted — losses which have never been re- 
placed and which explain the inferiority of china 
made since that period. The Potter of this 
Sette once stated, here that blue and white could 
be easily reproduced tf the necessary cobalt ore 
should be found again. — He might have 
added "and if the necessary c/ay should 
be found again." Shakespeare remarks " much 
virtue in an * tf,' " But neither of these materials 
have been found and the consequence is that 
practically none of this china of any value has 
been made since. 

Now, Brethren, it was my intention to have 
attempted some sort of a description of the most 
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certain kind of earth as it were from a mine, and, 
laying it in a great heap, suffer it to be exposed 
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being wrought into vessels." 

I have alluded to the manufacture of this ware 
in the year a.d. 954, when it was christened "sky 
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years later. Then not only was the clay of the 
finest quality, but so also was the Cobalt, the 
special kind then in use being called Sou-ni-po. 
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out, so that the makers then had to employ blue 
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called that "of the Mussulman," which almost 
compensated- for the lost Sou-ni-po, continued 
for a long time to make very fine china. Then, 
unfortunately, the Mussulman blue disappeared 
also, and worse than all, the fine clay was all 
exhausted — losses which have never been re- 
placed and which explain the inferiority of china 
naade since that period. The Potter of this 
Sette once stated, here that blue and white could 
be easily reproduced i^the necessary cobalt ore 
should be found again. — He might have 
added "and if the necessary clay should 
be found again." Shakespeare remarks " much 
virtue in an * //*.' " But neither of these materials 
have been found and the consequence is that 
practically none of this china of any value has 
been made since. 

Now, Brethren, it was my intention to have 
attempted some sort of a description of the most 
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certain kind of earth as it were from a mine, and, 
laying it in a great heap, suffer it to be exposed 
to the wind, rain and sun for thirty or forty 
years, during which time it is never disturbed. 
By this means it becomes refined and fit for 
being wrought into vessels." 

I have alluded to the manufacture of this ware 
in the year a.d. 954, when it was christened "sky 
blue " ; but it did not arrive at perfection until the 
period of the Ming djmasty, four or five hundred 
years later. Then not only was the clay of the 
finest quality, but so also was the Cobalt, the 
special kind then in use being called Sou-ni-po. 
Pieces of that period are the most prized on this 
account, for we read that shortly afterwards, the 
supply of this peculiar cobalt, Sou-ni-po, gave 
out, so that the makers then had to employ blue 
less pure. They however improved considerably 
in design, and having discovered a new blue 
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public, but like signatures on pictures, to the 
connoisseur Aey count for little. The true 
signature to the initiated is the work itself. 
There are so many marks on old Nankin 
and they are so varied in charact^ that it would 
almost seem as if they were entirely arbitrary. 
But we find on examination that there is a 
system therein. Those expressed in Chinese 
characters generally give the date — or at all 
events the pmod, of the particular dynasty in 
which they were made — ^also the place of fabri- 
cation ; — ^while others indicate the kind of persons 
for whom the particular piece is intended. Just 
as we find now on certain brands of Havannah 
cigars the legend ** pour les personnes de goiit" — 
so the translation of one of these marks is " Fine 
Vase for rich and honourable people." Whether 
the subsequent possessors of these pieces have 
always realized this ideal is not for me to specu- 
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late upon.^ But, Brethren, it is quite out of the 
question that I should even attempt to describe 
marks unless I am prepared to illustrate them, 
and there are only two ways of doing this at a 
lecture, — one by passing round the pieces them- 
selves, which I am ^/ prepared to do (owing to 
the great value of some of them, and the possi- 
bility of accident) ; and the other by handing 
round diagrams. The latter course would 
infallibly weary you of the subject, so that I 
shall confine myself to saying that in the 
Magazine of Art for January, 1890, Mr. Grego 
published an article devoted to this portion of 
my subject in which he describes and illustrates 
no less than forty-eight diflferent varieties of 
marks. 

Brethren, I have now trespassed sufficiently 

^ The mark on my plate (see illnstratioii facing p. 33) 
signifies " a gem amongst vessels of rare jade." 
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upon your time and am much obliged for your 
kind attention. I hope I have said enough to 
convince you that Blue China, like all true 
art, is living and lasting, and that the longer it is 
studied, the more it will be found to be worthy 
of attention. 





APPENDIX. 

By JOSEPH GREGO. 

Marks on Old Blub and White Nankin 
China. 

ISTINCTIVE groups or "families"— 
of pieces of old Blue and White 
Nankin China — ^are indicated by the 
devices painted underneath them, 
which are accepted as "marks." 
These "signs" are attached systematically, as is 
easily verified ; a collector, experienced in the 
respective "families," into which Blue and White 
Nankin China may be readily classified, will be 
able to accurately indicate, without looking at the 
"signs" in question, the particiilar marks which, on 
subsequent verification, will be found painted on 
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the bottom of the ceramics in question. The 
double-rings, for instance, are found beneath pieces 
of the so-called " Hawthorn pattern." The pieces 
decorated with varieties of the "families" of "long 
young ladies," the " deities," and emblematic per- 
sonages of the celestial pantheon, warriors, royal or 
priestly processions, court receptions, incidents of 
battle or the chase, and similar " figure subjects," are 
found bearing within a circle, the groups of cha- 
racters described as "six marks," "five marks/* 
"four marks," or "two marks," according to the 
number of symbolical letters ; the sign "S signifying 
"fine jade," often given by itself (applying to a 
paste of special " hardness ") forming one of the 
characters, and so on throughout the various dis- 
tinctions and designations. 

The following little "table of marks," which, 
without any attempt at a " final settlement," includes 
most of the leading specialties, has been compiled 
from various original pieces of the porcelain itself 
and compared with similar " tables," composed by 
accepted authorities on the varieties and their 
nomenclature. 

"Tables" of the cyclical characters (the "six 
marks," and so on) are given in various works: 
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Mayer's "Chinese Reader's Manual,'* Jacqucmart and 
Le Blant's " History of Porcelain," " The Manual of 
Marks," by Hooper and Phillips, Chaffer's marks, 
and elsewhere. The general ii^ormation on the 
following- "marks " mainly rests upon the authority 
of Mr. Augustus W. Fraiis, F.R.S., F.S.A., etc., of 
the British Museum ; this gentleman's scholarly 
catalogue of the valuable and representative col- 
lection of Oriental porcelain and pottery, presented 
to the nation by himself is the most satisfactory 
manual which has been prepared, and will be found 
a marvel of exhaustive research in a field hitherto 
but imperfectly explored. 

Groups of the three distinctive categories of 
Chinese characters indicate the period and place of 
fabrication, and frequently point out the destina- 
tions of special pieces. These marks are of three 
orders : Kicd Shu^ the first, and most general, are 
those in plain characters, known as " six marks," 
and so forth, down to the single sigri £, the equiva- 
lent for "Jade." The second is described as the 
Chuan^ or seal character ; and the last, Tsaou Shu^ 
"Grass text," or n^id hand, of which examples 
used as " marks" are 'of rarer occurrence. 

Kiai ShUy the characters resembling the type 
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used by Chinese printers, found in groups of two, 
three, four, ^ve^ and six signs, as a rule, indicate 
the cyclical date (or cycles of sixty years), and also 
the particular reign in which the pieces so distin- 
guished were fabricated : for example, ** Made in 
the period Seuentih of the great Ming dynasty^ 
(1426-1436). 

" The print," or " typographical signs," not only 
enlighten us as to dates and dynasties, but point to 
the places of fabrication, such as *' Made at the 
Advantage Hall," "Made at the Cultivation^f 
Virtue Hall," and similar propitious head-quarters. 

1. " Six marks " (" JCiat SAu^" or printing cha- 
racter. The first sign E signifying " Jade "). The 
sentence rendered Tseu-shun mei-yuk tang-chty 
" Made at the Tseu-Shun Hall of Beautiful Jade," 
implying in the Chinese symbolism (which all these 
signs embody) " continuous prosperity." 

2. Three varieties of the sign of most frequent 
occurrence, 3c ( Yuk\ " Jade." This mark is found 
on innumerable pieces, mostly of small size, the 
paste generally fine and extremely hard ; the 
various vases, bottles, beakers, etc., are frequently 
shaped in panels, painted in a dark blue (often 
inclining to indigo) — with figures of Chinese 
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ladies, children, ("little people**), etc, alternated 
with panels painted with trees, flowers planted in 
pots, rocky mountains, landscapes with pagodas 
on the banks, and boats on the river, etc 

3-4. The significance of £ ("Jade") is found 
strengthened by. a second character. In combina- 
tion with IVan it signifies " Rare Jade," and with 
another sign, CAtn, it reads " Veritable Jade." 

5. The inscribed or seal marks (CAuan) often 
describe the merits of the respective pieces, and 
the intentions to which they were dedicated, thus 
the example selected : JF'uA kwei kia >b', " Fine 
vase for rich and honourable [people]." 

6. Also of the seal character, copied from a series 
of large deep dishes, covered (in ^ dark rich colour) 
with a well-filled pattern, which leaves little of the 
white ground of the porcelain visible. 

7. An engraved mark, incised in the paste itself, 
representing a " gourd " (from its durability regarded 
as an emblem of longevity), inscribed Fuh^ "Happi- 
ness," one of the many good wishes, with '' Long 
Life," "Riches," "Honour," "Prosperity," "Joy," 
and so on, constantly conveyed in the Chinese 
fashion of expressing " Benedictions " by signs and 
symbolisms. 
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8. A similar instance of *^ good wishes," read jFo^ 
" Prosperous." 

The Chinese marks which occur in die fonn of , 
" devices " are here arranged in groups ; those 
given may be accepted as generally characteristic 
of the respective " families /' the actual forms are 
subject to endless modifications, the "signs" being 
painted by native artists with a free hand, and, as 
may be observed, a noteworthy feature of Chinese 
decorations, no two pieces are exactly alike. 

9. The "Swastika," a popular figure; the seal 
inclosing the Buddhist symbol Swastika " Health ;" 
Chinese IVan, a figure found extensively in the east, 
in the "Flowery Land" corresponding to "Ten 
thousand." 

10. Popularly known as the " Square Mark," a 
symmetrical version of a seal character, is found 
on Blue and White of good character, fabricated 
for the European market This mark is a very 
familiar one to collector of English porcelain ; it has 
been widely circulated through the Worcester china 
works, where it was extensively employed, and will 
be found painted underneath the choicest pieces, 
decorated with a rich blue ground, alternated 
with panels of white, decorated with coloured 
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designs, freely adapted from Chinese and Japanese 
models. 

11. Lozenge shaped emblems. See 12. 

12. Similar emblems of more methodical execu- 
tion, a figure which conmionly occurs as a decora- 
tive device round the edges of dishes, etc., and in 
the latter instance, described as one of the ** sym- 
bolical ornaments." 

1 3. Understood to represent two scrolls of writing 
tied up, this also occurs very frequently among the 
" symbolical ornaments." 

14-15. These devices stand for the "pearl," 
in Chinese CAin — " the most precious and true " ; 
a symbol often combined with figures of dragons. 
Rays of light are sometimes represented as being 
emitted from the pearls. The spherical object (or 
pearl) entwined with a ribbon is commonly found 
among the "symbolical ornaments" used in the 
decoration of dishes, plates, vases, and other pieces. 

16. This mark is known as Lo, and represents a 
univalve shell, and is generally found on pieces of 
extra choice quality, especially as regards paste or 
body. The Dutch describe this as "the snail 
mark," and are probably correct in this designation ; 
in Holland pieces bearing this " sign " are held in 
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considerable estimation. The shell is a well-known 
Buddhist symbol, and, we are informed, is emblem- 
atic of ** a prosperous journey.** A shell was lent 
by the Chinese Government to the ambassadors to 
Loo-Choo to insure a propitious voyage. 

17. A more elaborate form of 16, thus delineated 
it is recognized as a " symbolical ornament," and, 
in this version, is frequently introduced for decora- 
tive purposes. 

18-19. Three varieties of the "fish mark." A 
pair of fishes is a Buddhist symbol alluding to 
"domestic felicity." A freshwater fish, resembling 
^ perch, was called Fu, and was understood to swim 
about in pairs with faithful attachment suggestive 
of wedded harmony. JFu, as an equivalent, has the 
same sound and signification as Fu, **^ Riches," and 
is altogether a desirable form of good wishes. 

2a The zodiacal sign of the twin fishes, united 
by fillets, etc., occurs frequently as a decoration of 
emblematic description, painted round the edges of 
dishes, plates, etc. 

21. ^ endless knot ; the Buddhist symbol Change 
signifying longevity, — ^having neither beginning nor 
end, like the classic emblem of " a serpent with its 
tail in its mouth," it may, with the ancients, hate 
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served as the embodiment of eternity. With the 
addition of fillets or streamers, it is introduced, 
with other symbolical devices in the decoration oJF 
hlrly choice examples, and is found figured on the 
borders of dishes, etc. 

22. This sign, which occurs frequently among the 
'' symbolical ornaments," is understood to represent 
the sonorous stone or bronze ^ used in China 
instead of a bell, termed /Cingy and accepted as 
the emblem of *' Goodness,'' '* Happiness,'' or 
"Luck." 

23. Is understood to pertain to a similar classifi- 
cation, it is suggested to represent a musical instru- 
ment, it is less frequently used as *'a mark" than 
the foregoing (22) but appears on the borders of 
dishes, etc. 

24. Though somewhat rare as a ''mark," this 
device is conmion as ''a symbolical ornament ;" it 
is described as the representation of the Chinese 
coins, (a square within a circle,) with fillets attached 
and implies " Riches." 

25. Next to the "Jade mark," (E) the Leaf is 
most commonly identified on pieces of Nankin 
china of good quality, the paste extremely hard, 
the blue inclining to be dark, and frequently, 
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superlative quality, such as the J6ne bottles of the 
very first quality as to paste,. ^ elegant form, with 
Jcmg narrow seeks, aad excellent decoration, asso- 
ciated with the best period of Chinese ceramics. 

31. ''.Flower marks " found ompieces of excellent 
quality, the second. device belongs to the ''Lotus 
^wer" order, as. ^gured in the numbers imme- 
diately following. . 

32-33. " The Lotus flower" {Awa\ variations of 
these marks dbtinguish pieces of fine quality. This 
the sacred "Lotus" of the Buddhists,. specially re- 
ferred to under numbers 50-52^ 

34-36. " The Fungus mark" {CAt\ and its varie- 
ties, found on pieces of good quality. See 37-39. 

37-39- " The Fungus maik," combined with the 
head of " the staff of longevity," (figured at 29 and 
39). " The Fungus" is the most common emblem 
of longevity* The Chinese. CAt or Ling- Chi is 
probably the Pofyparus Jucidus^ which, when. dried, 
is very durable, and (is, as. regards the action of 
time, aknost indestructible, and hence has been 
adopted as the celestial equivalent for longevity or 
immortality. . Imitations carved in wood, or wrought 
in bronze, are preserved in the temples, and as 
figured (29 and 39) are often represented in the 
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hands of the " Immortals " or " divine personages 
of the Celestial pantheon.'' 

4042. Marks found on pieces of good quality ; 
and, when carefully executed, on china of superior 
paste. They are commonly described as ** drawing 
tables;" both Mr. Franks and M. Jacquemart 
account for them " as square vases with high ears 
(cAia) supported on four legs." 

43-44. A vase or tripod, also an incense-burner, 
is figured in two varieties (43 and 44). These 
marks distinguish pieces of porcelain of a special 
class, assumed to have been originally dedicated to 
religious ceremonials. 

45. A mark occasionally found on pieces of select 
quality as to paste and decoration ; also more 
frequently used for emblematic ornaments in com- 
bination with other symbolical decorations. The 
device is formed of a group of symbols ; a pencil 
(pi)y a cake of ink, an incense-burner (^ng), with 
" the Sceptre of Longevity " {joo-ey, conveying 
pictorially the phrase Piting-joo^y ''May [things] 
be fixed as you wish." 

46-47. The hare, a mark confined to pieces of 
very delicate paste, which takes the colour in 
marbled or agate layers. The hare is another 
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symbol of longevity ; it is frequently found com- 
bined with the crescent of the moon (46), the hare 
being sacred to that planet 

48. Another device of the hare, thrown into 
relief with a surrounding wash of a paler blue ; this 
mark distinguishes rare old pieces of superior 
quality. 

49. Single flower marks often occur, the one 
given under 49 is a conventional flower with sixteen 
petals, inclosed within a double ring. 

50-51. Flowers of the " Lotus" order, a fjeurly 
common mark. The eight petals have peculiar 
significance, it is esteemed the fovourite or " lucky " 
number among the Chinese, and is held equally pro- 
pitious with the Hebrew " Seven," which has also 
to some extent been adopted among European 
superstitions. In celestial symbolism much im- 
portance is attached to the figure of eight ; there 
are the eight Buddhist emblems, the eight ^ mystical 
trigrams," the eight ''Immortals," and the eight 
ordinary propitious symbols, as already reproduced 
in detail, all which are employed as " marks," and 
are found extensively represented amongst the 
patterns used for the decoration of Blue and White 
China. The flowers in question, although properly 
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